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EDITORIALS 


ference it has at last been proven that the can- 

ning industry can get excited about a sales and 
public relations opportunity. Probably never before 
have so many industry organizations, or individuals 
become so active in a promotional effort as in celebrat- 
ing the 200th Anniversary of the birth of Nicolas 
Appert. From Maine to California, from Florida to 
the Northwest, canners and their associates have been 
singing the praises of canned foeds, in connection with 
this event. It’s putting it mildly to say that this is 
encouraging. To put it more bluntly, it indicates very 
plainly that the industry will follow and support its 
recognized leader in a program all too long neglected. 
The birthday celebration is bound to reflect favorably 
on the canned foods industry. As a result of it, more 
people than ever before, walking the streets and the 
aisles of grocery stores, are aware of the virtues of 
canned foods. It’s safe to say, also, that canners, 
themselves, have a greater respect for their calling. 
Two hundred years is a long time to wait for an awak- 
ening, but now that we are awake let’s hope we’ll find 
mony things to celebrate throughout the year, to keep 
th public aware of the virtues of the tin can. A thous- 
an and one ideas for this promotion will be found in 
th Appert publicity. 


\/ ere DONE—After many long years of indif- 


NDUSTRY OFFENSIVE—Last week William C. 
St ik, President of the American Can Company, speak- 
in before the 28th Pacific Coast Management Con- 
fe nee, urged American industry regardless of size, 
to ake the offensive against its attackers and carry 
“t 2 magnificent story” of its contribution to the 
© «ma which is America,” directly to the people. 
“l \elieve that when the man in the street realizes the 
pa . all business—and particularly big business—has 
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if 


played in America, and its every day importance to 
him, he will look upon proposals to break-up big busi- 
ness as making about as little sense as forcing Cali- 
fornia to divest itself of its canning industry,” Mr. 
Stolk declared. He said that the attacks against big 
business find it guilty on the following three counts: 
Producing the abundant stream of goods that provides 
the country with the highest standard of living known 
to any nation at any time; Keeping America strong 
enough to defend itself against foreign enemies; and 
being a customer and supplier, or both, of small 
business. 


Big business always has been, and probably always 
will be, under attack, and small business has always 
thrown its share of brickbats. Many of these latter, 
however, are beginning to realize they have been on 
the wrong side of the fence all along. With the gov- 
ernment, especially these past 20 years, making a de- 
termined effort for complete control, the smaller busi- 
ness man finds himself in the direct line of fire. Big 
business, or big government, there can be little choice. 
America has been great these many years with a small 
government. History proves that the people cannot 
support an unproductive, wasteful, expensive big gov- 
ernment. History also proves that America could not 
possibly have become so great without big business. 
It also proves that big business breeds little business. 
As Mr. Stolk points out, the number of businesses in 
the United States—despite a natural amount of fail- 
ures due to the most exacting of all masters, the free 
market—has grown from 1,660,000 to 4,000,000 in the 
past 60 years. It’s good news to hear that Canco has 
already begun to tell its own story to the public. It’s 
high time that American businesses, large and small, 
join in this effort to acquaint the public with the true 
facts. 
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He’s taking a picture of 


This scientist is operating an infra-red 
spectrophotometer at American Can 
Company’s Maywood Laboratories in 
Illinois. 

He is analyzing a citrus juice sample 
to determine what flavor changes have 
taken place. Here’s why: 

Orange juice gets its distinctive flavor 
from peel oil. In the fresh fruit, juice 
and peel are kept separate; they are 
mixed during the canning operation. 


The problem 


Flavor changes during storage are due 
to chemical reactions between the peel- 
oil and the acid of the juice. 


The problem is to prevent that 


flavor from changing. 


Maywood Laboratory scientists use 
the spectrophotometer to study effect of 
storage temperature and acidity on rate 
of change. 


First, a freshly purified sample is 
tested through the spectrophotometer. 
The instrument delivers a graph which 
provides a record to test all new samples 
against. 


Graphs are compared 


Graphs for other samples are compared 
with the standard, and extent of flavor 
change is measured. 


Orange juice research is but one of the 
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a flavor! 


many scientific projects studied by 
American Can Company in an effort to 
help canners develop the finest possible 
techniques. 
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Despite hurricane threat record attendance turns out to 
honor Nicolas Appert---Developers of Frozen Concentrate 
honored---Name concentrator president of group. 


Floridians have accustomed themselves 
to taking their hurricanes in stride, so 
that despite the fact that it had been 
raining steadily for several weeks, and 
a small but vicious hurricane was bear- 
ing down on Miami Beach, some 600 or 
more Florida canners and their associ- 
ates established a new attendance record 
et the 21st Annual Meeting of the Flor- 
ida Canners Association held at the Casa- 
Blanca Hotel on the Beach on October 23, 
24 and 25. 

It was easily discernable, however, 
that Pittsburgh’s NCA President Fred 
Heinz, featured speaker of the Conven- 
tion, might have preferred something 
less than a hurricane as a setting for 
his adress extolling the merits of Nicolas 
Appert and his successors. As Mr. Heinz 
spoke, a half pint hurricane blowing at 
the rate of 165 miles an hour, was tear- 
ing through Cuba, just 250 miles below 
Miami Beach. Except for torrential rains, 
here was not too much evidence of an 
approaching hurricane on beach 
itself, but just as the General Session. 
vas about to get under way on Friday, 
he 24th, there was a general power fail- 

re in Beach hotels, and for an hour or 
wo, lights, elevators, and such, were out 
f commission more often than they were 
in. 

Mr. Heinz is a busy man so had not 

emorized his address. Hurricane lamps 
provide a certain atmosphere, but not an 
atmosphere that would merit the appre- 


Ut was a bit difficult finding the cans of 
itrus for this publicity shot, but there’s 
mever a shortage of beauty in Florida, 
according to Secretary “Cliff” Rathbun. 
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ciation of one who has public reading 
to do. 

Even so, Mr. Heinz’s predicament was 
hardly as embarrassing as the position 
of the Chairman of the Convention Bu- 
reau, welcoming the Association to 
Miami Beach for the first time, and hop- 
ing to make a favorable impression on 
the delegates from the National Asso- 
ciation. Sticking to his guns, like a true 
Southern patriot, this gentleman told the 


audience that rain or no rain, lights or 


no lights, hurricane or no hurricane, 
Miami Beach is a- good place to hold a 
convention. Right here is the place for 
your reporter to concur. Despite the in- 
cessant rain, and despite the fact that 
the hurricane never did reach the Flor- 
ida Coast—we are told “You ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet until you attend a hurricane 
party”—a good time was had by all, and 
thanks to the streamlined efficiency of 
Secretary Clif Rathbun and his staff, 
and the excellent hotel facilities, com- 
bined with a will to serve, the convention 
was a successful one from all angles. 


i As is well known by now, the Conven- 


tion opened on October 23, the 200th 
Anniversary of the birth of Nicolas 
Appert. Anyone who doubts that citrus 
canners are going into a new year in ex- 


ceptionally good condition, would have | 


changed his mind had he seen the diffi- 
culty involved in finding a few cans for 
a publicity shot featuring Appert’s por- 
trait and canned citrus. Canners, can 
manufacturers and everyone else ap- 


proached, could not find a can to their) 


name in Miami. Finally a few cases 


were uncovered in the kitchens of one of | 


the hotels. 


OFFICERS 


For the first time on record, a frozen 
concentrator becomes President of the 
Florida Canners Association. Holman 
R. Cloud, Vice-President of the Minute 
Maid Corporation at Plymouth, Florida, 
received this honor. Other officers elected 
in order are: 1st Vice-President, Ralph 
L. Miller, Plymouth Citrus Products 
Company, Plymouth, Florida; 2nd Vice- 
President, P. H. Fish, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, Tampa, Florida; Treas- 
urer, John Snively, Jr., Snively Groves, 
Inc., Winterhaven, Florida; C. C. (Cliff) 
Rathbun of Tampa was named Execu- 
tive Secretary for the 22nd time. 


PROCESSORS 


Part of the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion is the Citrus Processors Association, 
the folks who have made a big business 
out of what canners used to throw away. 
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Guiding lights of the Florida Canners 
Association. Left to right, front: Presi- 
dent H. R. Cloud, Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion, Plymouth; Ist Vice-President Ralph 
L. Miller, Plymouth Citrus Products Com- 
pany, Plymouth. Back: Executive Secre- 
tary C. C. Rathbun, Tampa; 2nd Vice- 
President P. H. Fish, California Packing 
Corporation, Tampa; Treasurer John 
Snively, Jr., Snively Groves, Inc., Winter 
Haven, could not be located when the 
photo was taken. 


Most of these folks, we are told, are the 
canners themselves. At any rate, those 
interested in citrus pulp feed, held their 
meeting on Thursday, the 23rd. Wilton 
L. Adams, President of the Farm Serv- 
ice Division of General Mills, told them 
“There should be a market for all the 
citrus pulp feed that can be manufac- 
tured in Florida for years and years to 
come”. Present rates of population in- 
crease will make it necessary to produce 
25 percent more dairy products by 1975, 
the feed executive told this group. He 
urged them to continue improvement of 
uniformity and feed content value, not 
only to provide a long needed feed ma- 
terial lacking in Florida because of re- 
stricted natural production of hay, grain 
and other feed materials, but that they 
may take advantage of fields yet unex- 
plored commercially. 

New officers of this group, within a 
group, are: A. L. Grogan, Haines City; 
J. A. Coates, Auburndale; and James 
Childs, Lake Wales. 


GENERAL SESSION 


At the General Session on Friday, pre- 
sided over by President Marvin Walker, 
Florida Citrus Canners Coop., Lake 
Wales, NCA Pres. Fred Heinz, expressed 
the world’s debt to Nicolas Appert, who 
discovered the canning process. This, 


the greatest discovery of historic times, 
has become an important social and his- 
torical resourse, he said, and expansion 
has been particularly great in recent 
years. 
to Mr. 


For example, in 1935, according 
Heinz, per capita consumption 
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of canned foods was 52 pounds per per- 
son. On the basis of 1952 estimate, it 
had risen to 101.1, or almost double, in 
only 17 years. Mr. Heinz singled out 
particularly, canned citrus juice, produc- 
tion of which has increased in that same 
period more than 5 fold; canned soups 
almost 3 fold; canned meat almost 4 
times; canned baby foods almost 1200 
percent in the last 15 years. 

Turning to dietetic foods, Mr. Heinz 
said that in 1949 seventeen canners were 
turning out thirty three dietetic prod- 
ucts. Two years later 85 canners, five 
times as many, were turning out 53 
dietetic products. He estimated the 
dietetic pack for 1951 at 5 million cases. 
And so it goes. In 14 years from the 
1938-1939 season to the 1951-52 season, 
production of canned fruits went up by 
107 percent; canning of fruit and vege- 
table juices increased by 181 percent. 
The industry has made _ tremendous 
strides, he said. The pack for 1951 used 
nearly 20 billion cans and jars, with a 
retail value of approximately $4 billion. 
There are approximately a half million 
people directly employed by canners, and 
the number of people who depend on our 
industry for a living is many times that. 


APPERT PUBLICITY 


John A. Snively, Jr., of Snively 
Groves, Inc., Winter Haven, a member of 


the NCA Public Relations Committee, 


reviewed the efforts of NCA to make 
the Appert publicity a success. The pro- 
gram was developed under Nelson H. 
Budd, Director of the NCA Information 
Division. Mr. Budd took time off from 
a European vacation to make investiga- 
tions around Paris and Massy, the 
French village where Appert discovered 
how to can foods. Thus the material 
issued to newspapers, magazines, radio 
writers and others was reliable and 
trustworthy. Many individual canners, 
and practically all of the state canners 
associations, supported this effort, and 
the can companies, CMI and others 
picked up the theme in their advertising. 
The publicity was carried on every na- 
tional TV or radio hookup, on dozens of 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Top Photo—Dr. M. K. Veldhuis who is in 
charge of Agriculture’s Citrus Research 
Station at Winter Haven, receives 
USDA’s Distinguished Honor Award 
plaque from Dr. G. E. Hilbert, represent- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. 
The plaque was accepted jointly by Dr. 
Veldhuis and by Dr. L. G. MacDowell, 
Director of Research, Florida Citrus 
Commission. 


Bottom—Receipients of the USDA Dis- 
tinguished Honor Award. Front row: Dr. 
E. L. Moore, Mrs. Eunice Wiederhold 
Moore, Dr. Roger Patrick. Back row: L. 
G. MacDowell, Dr. M. K. Veldhuis and Mr. 
C. D. Atkins. Dr. A. L. Curl of Albany, 
California, not shown on the photo also 
was a member of the group receiving the 
award. 
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USDA DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD PRESENTED TO CITRUS 
CONCENTRATE GROUP 


One of the features of the 21st Annual 
Convention of the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, was the presentation of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture’s Distin- 
guished Service Honor Award to its 
frozen citrus concentrates group which 
played a major part in the development 
of the process for frozen orange juice 
concentrate. The award is presented an- 
nually to Department personnel and/or 
units which have made a major contri- 
bution to agriculture. 

This award was originally announced 
in Washington, D. C. on May 15 at the 
time of the Department’s annual Honor 
Awards Ceremony. It was one of nine 
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Distinguished Honor Awards made by 
the Department to its staff this year. 
President Truman spoke at this cere- 
mony. The seven man team receiving 
the recognition, was composed’ of scien- 
tists from the Florida Citrus Commission 
at Lakeland, and the U. S. Citrus Prod- 
uct Laboratory at Winter Haven. It was 
back in 1943 that these two groups under 
U.S.D.A. auspices and working at the 
Department’s Winter Haven Laboratory, 
combined their efforts to speed up the 
development of what has since proven a 
boon to the citrus industry. Last year 
Florida concentrators used nearly 35 
million boxes of citrus to produce ap- 
proximately 44 million gallons of con- 
centrated juice. Commercial frozen con- 
centrate was first produced in 1945. 

Recipients of the award included Dr. 
L. G. MacDowell of Lakeland, Director 
of Research, Florida Citrus Commission; 
Dr. M. K. Veldhuis, Director of the U. §S. 
Citrus Products Laboratory at Winter 
Haven; Mr. C. D. Atkins, Dr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Moore, and Dr. Roger Patrick of 
Lake Alfred; and Dr. A. L. Curl of 
Albany, California. 


The citation, presented by Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural & Industrial Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, who represented Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannon, reads: 
“For developing frozen citrus concen- 
trates which resulted in a large new 
market for fruit, and a nutritious food 
product for consumers.” In making the 
award, which is the Department’s way 
of honoring members of the USDA fam- 
ily who have distinguished themselves, 
Dr. Hilbert explained that the Depart- 
ment recognizes that other scientists 
played an important role in the develop- 
ment of this process. 
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Citrus Consumption--Review and Outlook 


During the past three years when our 
Company has been providing marketing 
data to the Florida Citrus Industry I 
have made the acquaintance of many of 
you and it is always a pleasure to talk 
to you about developments in your con- 
stantly expanding industry. 


Today, I thought it would be appro- 
priate to review the performance of this 
group during the past season from the 
standpoint of marketing your products 
to consumers and also to consider the 
outlook for next season, now that the 
first crop estimates have been published. 


I believe all of you are familiar with 
the kind of information on consumer 
purchases and prices which Market Re- 
search Corporation reports to the Florida 
Citrus Industry and the fact that during 
the past year we have been reporting 
this information on a weekly basis in 
order to provide fast, timely marketing 
data, 


REVIEW OF 1951-52 SEASON 


TOTAL PRODUCTS—In_ reviewing the 
developments of this past season, con- 
sider first the over-all trends in con- 
sumer purchases of total orange and 
total grapefruit products as measured 
in terms of equivalent boxes of fresh 
fruit. 

In the case of total orange products, 
each month during the past season 
showed a gain over year ago periods 
primarily because of the sharp increase 
for frozen orange. For the season in 
total, consumers purchased 21 per cent 
more boxes of orange products than they 
did in the previous season. Frozen orange 
showed the biggest gain, plus 70 per 
cent, canned orange juice was up 8 per 
cent and fresh oranges showed a loss 
of 3 per cent, which was due principally 
to California Oranges. It is interesting 
to observe here, that since May, 1952, 
consumers have been purchasing more 
oranges in frozen concentrate form than 
in {vesh form. 


The performance of grapefruit prod- 
uct. was considerably less favorable than 
tha of orange products. Except fer *h 
Febiary-June period 


const 
purciased correspondingly fewer vs 
of .rapefruit in total than they did a 


yea. earlier and for the season ending 
Se)i mber, the volume was the same as 
the previous year. The 8 per cent gain 
for ‘resh grapefruit was offset by a 6 
per cent loss in canned single strength 
gra) -‘ruit juice and a 29 per cent loss 
M sos of frozen grapefruit concentrate. 


In summary, then, the composite per- 
formance of orange products has been 
most favorable but the performance of 
8rapofruit products was about the same 
the previous season, 
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Excerpts from a Presentation 
made to the Florida Canners’ Association 
at Miami Beach, Florida 
on October 24, 1952 
by 
F, J. KNITTLE, Vice-President 
Market Research Corp. of America 


JUICE CONSUMPTION 


Considering now those citrus products 
in which you are primarily interested, 
namely citrus juices, these as a group 
and when measured in terms of equiva- 
lent cases of 24 No, 2’s have enjoyed 
consistent increasés fiohth after month 
during the past two sé€as6tis: 

When frozen orange cohcéntrate began 
to be widély distributed there was niuch 
speculation as to its effect on single 
strength juices. Over the last three 
years, however, this new product seems 
to have resulted in new additional con- 
sumption, because the volume of the 
single strength juices has been more 
than maintained. 


What has happened is that the single 
strength juices (orange, grapefruit and 
blend) havé dropped in share but their 
volume has increaséd over what it was 
two years ago, orange up 15 per cent, 
grapefruit up 32 per cent and blended 
juice up 6 per cent. 


In the past season, all four citrus 
juices combined reached 93,500,000 cases 
of consumer purchases, an increase of 
74 per cent over two years ago, (53,600,- 
000) and frozen orange outsold canned 
orange juice by more than two to one 
on an equivalent basis. Last year frozen 
concentrated orange represented 55 per 
cent of total juice consumption while 
canned single strength represented 24 
per cent, canned grapefruit juice 14 per 
cent and canned blended 7 per cent. 
These products may well surpass one 
hundred million cases next season. 


ORANGE CONCENTRATE — Among the 
major citrus juices, the most significant 
development of the past season was the 
phenomenal growth of frozen orange 
concentrate, 

Coincident with reductions in price, 

isumers have purchased it in increas- 
ing quantities. For the 12 month period 
ending September, 1952, they bought 43,- 
500,000 gallons, an increase of 78 per 
cent over the previous season. During 
the past three months they have been 
buying it at the rate of 4,200,000 gallons 
per calendar month. 


Price has, of course, been the dominant 
factor in this products’ growth. During 
the past season it dropped from an aver- 
age consumer price of slightly over 20c 
for a six ounce can down to a low of 
14.8c in May and since then has been 
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increasing fractionally. This has meant 
prices to the consumer ranging from 2 
for 25¢e on some brands to 2 for 3le and 
2 for 33c on others. It would appear that 
this product like canned orange juice, 
has become extremely sensitive to price 
increases. 


The inventory position of this prod- 
uct as of Sept. 30, 1952, according to 
your Asgociation’s Report, showed 12,- 
218,000 gallons in consumer size cans. 
At the September, 1952, rate of consumer 
purchases this represented a 2.7 months 
supply, which compares with a 3.5 
months supply on the same date a year 
ago. Although the above inventory pic- 
ture does not take into account Califor- 
nia orange juice, it would appear, never- 
theless, that there is relatively less 
Florida juice on hand today than a year 
ago and as a result there may be some 
serious out-of-stock dislocations as be- 
tween brands before the new season gets 
in full swing. 


S"NGLE STRENGTH ORANGE — Canned 
single strength orange juice sales showed 
a gain of 13 per cent during the past 
season. This was the result of lower 
average prices to the consumer during 
most of the season. . 


During February, 1952, the consumer 
purchase volumé reached a peak of 2,- 
309,000 cases wheni the price per 46 oz. 
can dropped to 24.6¢ but -in recent 
months the price has been edging up- 
ward and the volume has been falling 
off accordingly. 


As of August 1, 1952, the latest date 
on which complete information on trade 
stocks was available, there was the 
equivalent of a 3.8 month supply which 
was substantially less than in previous 
periods in 1952. In early October there 
were 571,000 cases in the hands of can- 
ners which seems normal for this time 
of year. 


BLENDED JUICE—In the case of canned 
blended juice, consumer purchases of 
this product in the past season were 2 
per cent above the previous season. ~ 

As in the case of canned orange Juice, 
however, since March of this year, when 
the average price per 46 0z. can was at 
a low of 23.7c, prices have been grad- 
ually increasing and this has had an 
adverse effect on volume. In September, 
the volume fell off to a new low of only 
336,000 cases. 

Total trade stocks of this product on 
August 1, 1952, represented a 5.6 months 
supply and in early October canners’ 
stocks had dropped to 447,000 cases com- 
pared to 802,000 cases a year ago. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUtcE—Unlike the other 
citrus juices, canned single strength 
grapefruit juice was the only major cit- 
rus juice to show a loss in consumer pur- 
chases during the past season compared 
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to the previous season. The volume for 
the current season showed a 5 per cent 
drop from the previous season but it 
should be pointed out that the 1950-51 
season was an abnormally good one for 
canned grapefruit juice. 


This drop in volume occurred despite 
the fact that the average price per 46 
oz. can was considerably under last sea- 
son, and since March of 1952 has not 
been above 23c. 


Total trade stocks on August 1 repre- 
sented a 4.4 months supply, and the in- 
ventory of Florida Canners has been re- 
duced from 2,842,000 cases in early Octo- 
ber 1951 to 629,000 cases in early Octo- 
ber 1952. This reflects the 2,000,000 
case reduction in production this past 
season. 


The fact that consumers bought more 
grapefruit juice in the previous 1950-51 
season at consistenly higher prices than 
they did in the current season should 
serve as a warning signal to your indus- 
try. It raises several questions in my 
mind— 


a. Has frozen orange concentrate cut 
sharply into canned grapefruit juice con- 
sumption? Are previous canned grape- 
fruit users now switching to frozen 
orange? 


b. Is grapefruit juice no longer as sen- 
sitive to price changes as it used to be? 


DOUBLED VOLUME 


During the past two years Frozen 
Orange Concentrate has more than 
doubled its volume. This has been a 
result of two factors (a) an increase in 
the number of families buying the prod- 
uct and (b) an increase in the rate per 
buying family. 


When we compare the October ’51- 
March ’52 period with the same period 
two years earlier it is apparent that the 
number of families buying frozen orange 
increased by 43 per cent or from 28 per 
cent to 40 per cent of all U. S. families. 
Of even more significance, however, is 
the fact that the rate per family in- 
creased by 65 per cent, from 13% cans 
to 22% cans per family. When one con- 
siders that this is less than one can per 
week per buying family it is obvious 
that there is still a great potential for 
this product. 


In the face of this potential on frozen 
orange concentrate what will be the 
future of canned single strength citrus 
juices. Will they lose ground vs. frozen 
orange gains? Will their volume drop 
to an insignificant level or will there 
still be a sizeable market for them? 


It seems to me that the answers to 
these questions are of vital interest to 
you as a group and that some clues 
could come from a comprehensive study 
of the degree of duplication in buying 
that exists today. For example, based 
on a comparison of the pattern in per 
capita purchase rates of frozen orange 
vs. canned grapefruit juice (chart 
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showed that frozen orange concentrate 
was most popular in the Northeast, in 
cities of over a half million population 
and in the upper income group. Canned 
grapefruit juice had its greatest distri- 
bution in the Pacific and Mountain 
States, that it was most popular with 
low income groups and that there was 
no significant difference by city size) it 
would seem that the grapefruit buying 
families are quite different in character- 
istics than frozen orange juice buyers 
and therefore there may be little dupli- 
cation in buying. This could only be 
definitely learned, however, from a direct 
study which has not been made here- 
tofore. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1952-53 SEASON 


FLORIDA ORANGES—The U. S. crop esti- 
mate of October 1, 1952, indicates a total 
of 81 million boxes of Florida oranges 
for the coming season. 


At the present time, the probabilities 
of utilizing this crop of oranges next 
year appear to be excellent, assuming, 
of course, the same level of general 
economic activity that prevailed this past 
season. 

Consider frozen orange concentrate. If 
consumers buy this product next season 
at the rate they have been buying in 
July-September 1952 (which does not 
seem unreasonable providing prices stay 
at their present level) 59,000,000 gallons 
will be required (or 25 percent more 
than this season), which includes an al- 
lowance of 15 per cent for institutional 
and dispenser use. 


If we assume that California will pro- 
duce 4,200,000 gallons or 7 per cent of 
the total, Florida’s 54,800,000 gallons 
will require 39,200,000 boxes of oranges, 
assuming the same yield next season of 
1.4 gallons per box as this season. 


On this basis, deducting the boxes re- 
quired for frozen orange concentrate 
there will be only 41,800,000 boxes left 
for fresh sales, single strength juice and 
other uses. This is 12 per cent less than 
were utilized for these purposes in the 
1951-52 season. 


With such an outlook for the coming 
season and the probability that there 
may not be enough oranges in Florida to 
satisfy all segments of the industry these 
factors are bound to have their effect on 
prices. In view of this, one of the most 
important problems facing Florida Can- 
ners next season is to avoid a repetition 
of 1950 and use good judgment so that 
juices do not reach such high levels that 
consumer volume falls off sharply. 


Our reports in the past three years 
have shown clearly the very definite re- 
lationship which exists on orange juice 
between consumer purchase volume and 
prices. Back in early 1950, as all of you 
know, you were paying nearly $3.00 per 
box of oranges for single strength juice 
and $3.50 for concentrate. In December 
1949, the average consumer price per 
46 oz. can of orange juice was about 30c 
and consumers purchased roughly 2,000,- 
000 cases. In 1950, as a result of high 
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cost fruit the consumer price had ad- 
vanced to 38¢ per can and the volume 
dropped off to around 1,300,000 cases per 
month. As you went into the 1950-51 
season the pipeline was filling up and 
by early summer of 1951 stocks had 
begun to back up, the monthly consumer 
purchase volume was still down around 
1,300,000 cases and remained there until 
the late summer when there was a sharp 
break in prices, and a consequent in- 
crease in volume. In brief, high prices 
had severely depressed consumer volume, 

The year 1950 also saw an increase in 
the consumer price of frozen orange with 
the result that the market failed to move 
ahead very rapidly during the period of 
the higher prices. 

FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT—The outlook for 
Florida Grapefruit is not as sharply de- 
fined as that for Florida Oranges. With 
the new crop estimated at 33,000,000 
boxes this equals the estimated utiliza- 
tion of the past season, when 36 million 
boxes were grown, of which 3 million 
were estimated to have been abondoned. 

With virtually no grapefruit coming 
out of Texas fresh Florida grapefruit 
will have new markets again as it had 
last year and it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect fresh shipments to equal those of 
last year. 

Canned grapefruit juice presents a dif- 
ferent problem, however, because during 
the season just past when the consumer 
price has never been above 24c, volume 
has generally been below year ago levels 
when the prices were higher. 

In view of the foregoing it appears 
unlikely that much more juice can be 
sold to consumers this coming year than 
last unless new markets can be found 
although with less carry-over somewhat 
more could be packed than was packed 
last season. 

Perhaps grapefruit sections and citrus 
salad will provide the opportunity to 
absorb more processed grapefruit since 
these are not necessarily directly com- 
petitive to orange juice but in many 
cases are dinner menu items, as featured 
in your consumer advertising. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is evident from the 
facts at hand that your industry is in 
good shape at the close of this season 
from the standpoint of packers’ inven- 
tories. It is also obvious that you have 
done a remarkable job in disposing of 
last year’s record-breaking crop of 
oranges and grapefruit. 

As you go into the new season your 
most important problem, from an indus- 
try point of view, as I see it, is going 
to be one of price, particularly on orange 
products, and I sincerely hope you will 
be able to avoid the cost mistake of 1:50 
when consumer movement suffered as 4 
result of excessive prices. 

All of us want to see this citrus in- 
dustry in Florida prosper but when it 
comes to prices it is important to remem- 
ber that they have a very direct effect 
on volume. 
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FRITZ HEADS TEXAS CANNERS 


Larry Fritz of St. Clair Foods Com- 
pany, McAllen, was elected to succeed 
Van C. Snell, Harlingen, as President of 
the Texas Canners Association at the 
Annual Meeting held near Valles, Mex- 
ico, October 12 to 14. 

Other officers elected are: Harold 
Akin of McAllen, Vice-President; and 
Cc. M. Sherrill, Knapp-Sherrill Company, 
Donna, who was reelected Treasurer. 
J. Overby Smith of Weslaco, continues 
as Secretary of the group. 


LANGRALL GETS 
“HOPALONG CASSIDY” 
FRANCHISE 


J. Langrall & Brother, Baltimore, 
Maryland packers of “Maryland Chief” 
canned foods, have acquired the “Hopa- 
long Cassidy” label franchise for an- 
other top quality brand covering the 
entire East Coast and some Middle 
Atlantic States. 


CANCO COMMENDED 


The American Can Company has been 
commended by the California Canning 
Peach Association in a resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation of the firm’s co- 
operation during the steel strike. 

The resolution said: “American Can 
Company, during the steel strike of 
1952, extended every cooperation in an 
effort to make available an adequate 
supply of tin cans for processors of per- 
ishable fruits in California. 

“Thanks and appreciation to the 
American Can Company for their co- 
operation and assistance during the 
shortage of tin plate.” 


SNOW CROP TO SPONSOR 
“ARTHUR GODFREY TIME” 


Snow Crop Marketers, Division of 
Clinton Foods, Inc., will sponsor the first 
15 minutes of the hour and a half 
“Avchur Godfrey Time” program on 
CE: Radio and CBS Television on an 
altcrnating basis, effective Tuesday, Dec. 
2, | has been announced by John Karol, 
Vi.-President in Charge of Network 
Sats, CBS Radio Network. 

Snow Crop will present the 10:00- 
10:\5 AM, EST segment of the popular 
day ii ‘me program on Tuesdays and 
Th sdays the first week via radio and 
telc.ision. The next week Snow Crop 
wil sponsor the series Monday and 
We nesday on radio and television, and 
Frivays on radio exclusively. Commer- 
Cla: announcements will support the full 
line of Snow Crop Frozen Foods and 
Con: entrates. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


REENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Fred S. Young, formerly associated 
with UBC Distributors, Chicago, has an- 
nounced his resignation to re-enter the 
brokerage business in Chicago with 
offices at 308 W. Washington Street. In 
addition to handling a general line of 
canned foods, Mr. Young has become an 
associate of Robert Buchanan of the 
Buchanan Co., food brokers, who repre- 
sent the Raggedy Ann Agency, Inc., dis- 
tributors of fine foods under the Raggedy 
Ann brand. Mr. Young’s activities on 
Raggedy Ann will be in outlying terri- 
tory. 


ALBERT FORMAN 
RECUPERATING 


Albert Forman of L. C. Forman & 
Sons, Pittsford, New York, packers of 
pickles, relishes and sauer kraut, is re- 
cuperating at his home from an illness 
of several weeks. 


IN NEW SALES POST 


Herman E. Ollander, previously iden- 
tified with M. W. Houck & Bro., New 
York food brokers, has been named sales 
manager for the Lewis-Martin Corp., 
New York City food brokers. 


SAMOAN FISH CANNERY 
OFFERED 


The Government of American Samoa 
will entertain proposals for the lease of 
a fish cannery which it owns, together 
with equipment and facilities at Tutuila, 
American Samoa, from bidders who must 
be citizens or nationals of the United 
States, or if a corporation or company, 
at least 75 per cnet of the stock or inter- 
est therein must be held by citizens or 
nationals of the United States. Under 
existing laws products of American 
Samoa may enter the United States duty 
free. It is located 2,276 miles south of 
Hawaii, and according to results of re- 
cent studies by the Pacific Oceanic Fish- 
eries Investigations of the U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, is within less than 1,000 
miles from one of the largest sources of 
tuna in the Pacific. 

Proposals for lease of the cannery 
must be submitted to the Governor of 
American Samoa at Tutuila, American 
Samoa, with a copy to the Director, Office 
of Territories, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C. not later 
than January 15, 1953. Award of the 
lease will be made within 60 days of the 
closing date for receipt of proposals. 
Further details on the cannery may be 
obtained from the Director, Office of Ter- 
ritories, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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THATCHER AND McKEE 
CONSOLIDATE 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


The office for the three glass container 
divisions of Thatcher Glass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., in New York City and 
the office for Thatcher’s new McKee 
Glass Division have moved to a new 
location at 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., Rooms 1606-1623. The 
head office for all divisions will remain 
in Elmira, New York. 

Branch manager of the glass container 
divisions (Milk, Beer & Beverage and 
General Line) will continue to be Joseph 
P. Swift, with salesmen H. E. Mauers- 
berg, Ed Levy, A. W. O’Donnell, N. M. 
Ostazeski and M. J. MacAdams operat- 
ing under his control. 

Sales manager of the McKee Glass 
Division will continue to be Charles A. 
Seully, who will also be in charge of 
national chain-store sales. Also in the 
McKee Division are Lou Tramposch and 
Robert Scully. 


TECHNOLOGISTS ACTIVE 


The Indiana Association of Food Tech- 
nologists is one of Indiana’s fastest 
growing professional societies. The group 
is headed by Dr. Kevin Shea, a member 
of the research staff at Kingan & Co. 

Dr. A. K. Balls, professor of Enzymol- 
ogy at Purdue University, will address 
the group’s first monthly meeting of the 
fall on Saturday, November 1. Dr. N. 
W. deSosier, Purdue University, will also 
speak at one of the morning sessions. 
Following the morning meeting on the 
campus at Purdue, the members will 
attend the Purdue-Michigan State game. 

Douglas Sherow; Stokely Foods, is 
chairman-elect of the organization and 
George H. F. Schnakenberg, Eli Lilly & 
Company, is secretary-treasurer. 


ACTIVE IN MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 


O. C. Ziebell, industrial relations direc- 
tor for Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco, and J. R. Roberts, manager of 
industrial relations for the Pacific Coast 
division of the Continental Can Co., had 
charge of plans for the labor relations 
section of the 28th Pacific Coast Man- 
agement Conference held at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, California the 
week of October 20th. 


OLIVE FESTIVAL 


An Olive Festival was held at Corn- 
ing, Calif., October 18, with growers and 
canners, participating in the event. The 
event signalized the commencement of 
the harvesting season. 
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CANCO SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
EMPLOYEES’ CHILDREN 


The American Can Company has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a college 
scholarship program having the dual 
purpose of contributing financial assis- 
tance to private colleges and universities 
and helping sons and daughters of Canco 
employees continue their education. 

Under the program, scholarships will 
be awarded in 1953 in each of the com- 
pany’s four divisions—the Atlantic, Cen- 
tral, Pacific and Canadian—and the gen- 
eral office in New York. A total of eight 
scholarships will be awarded next year. 

“Each scholarship will entitle the win- 
ner to full tuition at any properly accre- 
dited college or university listed in the 
1951-52 education directory of the U. S. 
Office of Education as being under pri- 
vate or denominational control,” W. C. 
Stolk, president of the can-making firm, 
announced. “The scholarship will be 
good for a maximum of four years, pro- 
vided the winner maintains satisfactory 
personal and scholastic standards. 

“In addition to the tuition, Canco will 
make a supplementary contribution of 
$500 a year toward an institution’s gen- 
eral educational budget for each student 
enrolled under the scholarship program.” 

Those eligible for the scholarships in- 
clude sons and daughters of those em- 
ployees who have completed at least five 


years of accredited service with the com- « 


pany. Employees under 23 years of age 
also are eligible if they have completed 
at least one year of service with Canco. 


“STAR OF FINLAND” 
SHIPPER DIES 


Captain Charles Wiess, the last skip- 
per of the famous windjammer The Star 
of Finland, which carried salmon from 
Alaska to San Francisco for years, died 
at San Leandro, California, October 25, 
at the age of 77. He had been ill since 
last April. He was a native of San 
Francisco and followed the sea all of his 
adult life. For more than 40 years he 
was associated with the Alaska Packers 
Association, a subsidiary of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation. Surviving are 
his wife, Opal; two daughters, Patricia 
Raiphel and Dorothy Belden, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. John Westerlund. 


C.1.T. APPOINTS REKSTIS 


Walter J. Rekstis, Jr. has been named 
Assistant Vice-President and Division 
Head for the Cleveland Headquarters 
of C.I.T. Corporation. Serving with him 
will be E. J. Eckert who has been ap- 
pointed Credit and Operations Manager 
for the Cleveland Division. 

Mr. Rekstis joined his company in 1939 
at the Chicago office. He has advanced 
with the organization since that time 
and was assigned to the Ohio area fol- 
lowing his tour of duty as an officer in 
the Navy during World War II. 
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PINEAPPLE FEATURED IN 
AD ART EXHIBIT 


The canned foods industry was well 
represented in the Fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art held in San 
Francisco, California by the Society of 
Artists and Art Directors late in Octo- 
ber. There were twenty-five Awards of 
Excellence made with Robert O. Bach 
and Edith Jaffy, art directors, and M. 
Halberstadt, artist winning awards for 
work in connection with the advertising 
of Hawaiian pineapple in consumer 
magazines. Mr. Bach also won an award 
as art director and artist for display ma- 
terial in promoting sales of canned pine- 
apple. 


CANCO APPOINTS BISCHOFF 


Henry C. Bischoff, supervisor of motor 
transportation for American Can Com- 
pany for the past 30 years, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the newly formed 
motor transportation section of the gen- 
eral purchasing department of the 
company. 


ADD CHICKEN AND TURKEY 


Durand Hart & Co., selling agents, 
with offices at 576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, California, are adding to their 
lines and recently took on the account of 
the Oregon Dairy & Poultry Producers 
Co., of Portland, Oregon for Northern 
California and Nevada. This firm fea- 
tures the canning of chicken and turkey 
products. R. A. Requa, of Portland, came 
here to assist in placing the line with 
distributors in this territory. Another 
new line for the firm is chicken raviolis 
and similar specialties packed by the 
Superior Products Co., of Los Angeles. 


ADDS VARIETY SECTION 


Lynn’s Super Market, St. Louis, has 
added a Ben Franklin variety store to its 
market at 800 North Sixth Street in that 
city, described as the largest independent 
supermarket in the area. 


GEORGE F. ROUX 


George F. Roux, member of the im- 
port-export firm of Mailliard & Schmie- 
dell, San Francisco, California, died in 
his home in suburban Mill Valley, Octo- 


ber 22, at the age of 77 years. A native 
of Toulon, France, he came to this coun- 
try in his youth and had been a member 
of the San Francisco firm for more than 
50 years. In 1950, Mr. Roux was made 
a Knight of the Order of St. Olaf by 
King Haakon of Norway for outstanding 
services in importing goods into that 
country, being one of four Americans to 
be so decorated. 

Mr. Roux is survived by his wife, May, 
and four children; George F. Roux, Jr., 
Marie-Louise Jansen, Helen Johnson and 
Lorraine Goddard. 
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CAN MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE OPENS 
INDUSTRY SAFETY PROGRAM 


A new, long-term campaign to prevent 
accidents to workers in the nation’s can 
manufacturing industry has been in- 
augurated by the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, Richard B. Swartz, president, 
announced. 

Pointing out that a large group of can 
companies has maintained a high safety 
rating for years, he said the objective 
of the new program is to bring the entire 
industry to the same standard of ex- 
cellence. 

Institute members representing 95 per- 
cent of the industry’s hourly-paid em- 
ployees have pledge financial aid for the 
campaign, he said. 

“This spontaneous action clearly indi- 
cates the sincere interest of can manu- 
facturers in the welfare of their em- 
ployees,” he said. “Future years will 
witness continued safety activity to save 
lives, to preserve the earning ability of 
workers, and to eliminate the needless 
waste resulting from accidents.” 

The industry-wide campaign was de- 
veloped by the Institute’s Industrial Hy- 
giene and Safety Committee, which 
includes: John Dingee, Crown Can Com- 
pany, chairman; E. D. Salle, American 
Can Company, secretary; J. W. Chap- 
man, National Can Corporation; J. E. 
Cobourn, George D. Ellis & Sons, Inc.; 
G. E. Milton, Geo. A. Milton Can Com- 
pany, Inc.; H. S. Stern, Stern Can Com- 
pany, Inc.; and D. W. Stitt, Continental 
Can Company. 

Reports on accident experience will be 
made available to the Institute monthly 
by the committee, and monthly bulletins, 
including technical advice on the control 
and elimination of hazards, will be issued 
to the industry. 

Information on tested employee safety 
training methods, forms and _ records 
used in working safety programs within 
the industry, will also be made available 
to participating employers. In addition, 
good procedures and solutions to unusual 
problems will be publicized. 

A series of special safety posters, de- 
signed to dramatize safety conditions, is 
being released by C.M.I. to the industry 
this month. Future industry-wide safety 
promotional aids will include sound-slide 
films, an industry-wide safety contest, 
safety exhibits, and other technical and 
inspirational materials. 


JERSEY FARMERS WEEK 


The week of January 26 through 31 
has been designated New Jersey Farm- 
ers Week of 1953. Celebration will take 
place at Trenton during that period. 


GAIR INCREASES DIVIDEND 


The Robert Gair Company has in- 
creased the quarterly dividend on com- 
mon stock from 30c a share to 37%c a 
share, payable December 10 to stock- 
holders of record November 20. 
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MULCH STRAWBERRIES 
FOR WINTER PROTECTION 


Strawberry beds need some sort of 
protection against winter cold and heav- 
ing of plants due to frost action. 

Straws, leaves, and sawdust have all 
proved effective when properly used, 
according to Prof. George L. Slate, small 
fruit specialist at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. 

Mulching should be done before tem- 
peratures drop below the 20 degrees, or 
around the middle of November in west- 
ern New York, he says. 

Wheat, oat, and rye straw have all 
given good results. A fairly heavy cov- 
ering of straw is recommended, four 
inches at least, to protect the plants 
against heaving, with subsequent dam- 
age to the roots, and to prevent freezing 
injury to the crown of the plant. 

Leaves give good results in home plant- 
ings, but only a light covering of two to 
three inches should be used to avoid 
smothering the strawberries when the 
leaves become wet and matted. 


Sawdust is satisfactory if used to a 
depth of two to three inches. It is usually 
advisable to add a nitrogen fertilizer to 
the sawdust in the spring to avoid a 
nitrogen shortage. For each ton of saw- 
dust used, the addition of 250 pounds of 
nitrate of soda or its equivalent is sug- 
gested. 


Mulching has an additional use to pro- 
viding winter protection for the straw- 
berry bed, Professor Slate points out. 
When new growth starts in the spring, 
mulch can be removed from the plants 
and placed between the rows where it 
serves to discourage weed growth, to 
keep the soil surface cool and moist, and 
to help keep the berries clean. 


METAL CANS 


August shipments of metal cans 
reached a high for 1952 of 466 thousand 
tons, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. This 
figure, 10 per cent above the July level, 
was 4 per cent below August of 1951. 
Cumulative shipments of 2,525 thousand 
tons during the first eight months of 
1952 were approximately equal to those 
for the corresponding period in 1951. 


FOO), CANS—Food cans shipped during 
Augist totaled 349 thousand tons, 19 per 
cent above the July .total but under 
August 1951 by 5 per cent. For the 
perio. of January through August 1952, 
aggrerxate shipments of food cans 
amounted to 1,656 thousand tons, 3 per 
cent ‘ess than the total for the same 
period in 1951. 


NO». CANS—Shipments of nonfood 

cans curing August, at 117 thousand tons, 
were \() per cent lower than in July but 
1 per cent higher than in August 1951. 
n the eurrent year, the eight-month 
cumuitive total of 869 thousand tons 
was . per cent above the comparable 
figure in 1951. 
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_WAGE AND HOUR 7 B 3 
EXEMPTION NOT EXTENDED 
TO BY-PRODUCTS 


On August 30, 1952 (CT Sept. 8, peg. 
9), the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor issued an interpre- 
tation of “first processing’ as used in 
Section 7 (c) of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. That interpretation extended 
the 7 (c) exemption (the 14 week unlim- 
ited hours exemption for employers of 
employes engaged in the first processing 
of, or in canning or packing of perish- 
able or seasonal fresh fruits or vege- 
tables) to by-product operations “begun 
in the same plant, and performed as a 
continuous series of operations during 
which the commodities remain perish- 
able.” 


At that time this publication remarked 
that the new definition undoubtedly also 
applied to the 7 (b) (3) exemption (14 
weeks during which no overtime need be 
paid except over 12 hours in a day, or 
56 hours in a week), which is automatic- 
ally extended to industries of a seasonal 
nature. It’s difficult to understand why 
the Wage and Hour Division should in- 
clude by-products operations in the one 
exemption (7 (c)), which is extended to 
first processors, and not include them 
in the 7 (b) (8) exemption, which is 
extended to industries of a _ seasonal 
nature. Nevertheless, judging from this 
notice published in the Federal Register 
of October 24, it has done just that, and 
we were in error in our assumption of 
September 8. Exact text of the notice 
published October 24 appears below. 


TITLE 29—LABOR 
Chapter V—Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor 


Part 526—Industries of a Seasonal 
Nature 


Determination that handling, packing, 
storing, preparing in their raw or na- 
tural state, first processing or canning 
of perishable or seasonal fresh fruits 
or vegetables are industries of a sea- 
sonal nature. 


On August 24, 1940 (5 F.R. 3167) the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division issued a determination that the 
“first processing” of perishable or sea- 
sonal fresh fruits and vegetables is part 
of an industry of a seasonal nature with- 
in the meaning of section 7 (b) (3) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. When 
this determination was issued, it was the 
position of the Division that ‘the term 
“first processing” did not include by- 
product operations. This construction 
was in accordance with the Division’s 
interpretation of the term for purposes 
of the exemption provided for first proc- 
essing fresh fruits and vegetables in 
section 7 (c) of the act. 

Certain modifications and clarifications 
were made in the Department of Labor’s 
interpretation of “first processing” as 
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used in section 7 (c) of the act on 
August 30, 1952 (17 F.R. 7929). As 
there stated, an employer who com- 
mences first processing operations on a 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruit or 
vegetable is, for the purpose of section 
7 (c), considered engaged in “first proc- 
essing” throughout each series of opera- 
ticns, including by-product operations, 
which commence with the initial process- 
ing of fresh fruits or vegetables and are 
performed in the same place of employ- 
ment as a continuous series’ of opera- 
tions during which the commodities re- 
main perishable. 

Although the Department has adopted 
this modified position with regard to the 
section 7 (c) exemption it is not the in- 
tention to extend the determination of 
August 24, 1940, referred to above, be- 
yond its original scope. In order to make 
this intention clear on the face of the 
determination and to avoid any possible 
misconstruction, the determination of 
August 24, 1940, should be amended to 
indicate more clearly the original mean- 
ing of “first processing”’. 

In order to accomplish this purpose 
notice is hereby given that paragraph 5 
of the Administrator’s determination 
published in the FEDERAL REGISTER on 
August 24, 1940 (5 F.R. 3167) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof, 
the following sentence: “As used in this 
determination, the first processing of 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or 
vegetables includes the initial operation 
which changes the form of the whole 
fresh fruit or vegetable and all opera- 
tions on its main portions when per- 
formed in a single process as a continu- 
ous series of operations throughout 
which the commodity remains perishable, 
but does not include by-product opera- 
tions.” 

In view of the fact that this amend- 
ment is intended only to clarify the ap- 
plication of the determination referred 
to above it has been concluded that the 
public procedure and notice requirements 
of section 4 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act need not be compiled with. 
Accordingly, this amendment will become 
effective upon publication in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 

(52 Stat. 1060; 29 U.S.C. 201-219) 
Won. R. McComes, 
Administrator, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts 
Division. 


MIGRATORY LABOR REPORT 


The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor is now available 
from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Cost of the 188 
page paper bound volume is 75 cents per 
copy. 

In this exhaustive report, which will 
be of prime interest to a number of can- 
ners who use this type of labor annually, 
certain recommendations are set forth 
for the utilization of this type of labor 
to advantage and profit. 
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CANNED CARROT GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 24 announced a proposed revi- 
sion of U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Canned Carrots which would further de- 
fine the color and would place limitations 
on the presence of off-colored units. 
Additional limitations also would be pro- 
vided on small units of irregular size 
and shape, and the tolerance for defec- 
tive units would be further restricted in 
the respective grades. 


The quality factors and score points, 
as well as grade designations, would re- 
main the same under the proposed revi- 
sion as in the current standards. The 
grades are designated as U. S. Grade A 
or U .S. Fancy, U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard, and Substandard. 


Parties interested in the proposed re- 
vision may submit views and comments 
during the next 30 days to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


WORLD DRIED PRUNE PACK 


The 1952 preliminary estimate of dried 
prune production in the 9 leading foreign 
producing countries and the U. S. is 
174,400 short tons compared with 225,700 
tons (revised) in 1951 and 187,900 tons 
(revised) in 1950. The estimate is about 
21 percent below the 10-year (1941-50) 
average and the smallest since 1921. 


WORLD RAISIN PACK 


The 1952 preliminary estimate of 
raisin production in the 9 leading com- 
mercial producing countries is 531,600 
short tons compared with 460,200 tons 
(revised) in 1951 and 395,000 tons (re- 
vised) in 1950. The estimate exceeds the 
10-year (1941-50) average of 467,900 
tons by 14 percent and is the second 
largest on record. 


SUGAR QUOTA INCREASED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
October 21 announced an increase of 
100,000 tons in the quantity of quota 
sugar that may be made available in 
1952. This brings the total of the sugar 
quotas for all domestic and foreign areas 
to 7,800,000 short tons, raw value. 

Additional quota sugar can be made 
available if it becomes apparent that the 
quota of 7,800,000 tons is inadequate to 
meet consumer needs at prices fair to 
producers and consumers, as required by 
law. 

The action increases the Cuban quota 
by 98,640 tons and that for foreign coun- 
tries other than Cuban and the Republic 
of the Philippines by 1,360 tons. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952 — 10WA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 6-7, 1952 — oZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Severs 
Hotel, Muskogee, Okla. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wIiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 


vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 


~ tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 


Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—-NEW JERSEY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 78TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—-CANNED FOODS 
ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Royal York Hotel, Toragnto, 
Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1952—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953—NorRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, } . J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 22, 19583—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — virGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annua! 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 1-6, 1953—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annua! 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chic- 
ago, Il. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGU!: 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Driectors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-wIScONSIN CAN 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOG) 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcoc': 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UuUNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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These products are 
packed in Crown Cans 
( by Clement Pappas & Company, 
, Cedarville, N. J. 
\ 
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One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


ORLANDO, 


Cranberry Sauce, once reserved just for “special occasion” feasts, 
now adds tempting tang and extra zest to meals the year “round. 
Fine Cranberry Sauce is packed for everyday enjoyment by The 
Clement Pappas & Company people. They suggest that it’s not only 
delicious with all meats, but perfect for pastry filling, too. 


Many unusual products are entrusted to the protection of Crown 
Cans. Very often Crown helps overcome technical problems related to 
the processing and packing of these products. More than likely our 
accumulated “know-how” can be of substantial help to you. Next 
time, come to Crown for fine Cans and friendly, all-around Service. 


Division o 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, 


NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, 


ST. 


my 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — Compared to a 
few weeks ago canned foods market ac- 
tivity has slowed to a walk. This, of 
course, is not surprising, as buyers cov- 
ered as well as might be expected on 
staples, turn their attention to holiday 
items, and cast a forward eye to year- 
end inventories. Even so the outlook for 
the closing months of the year is for a 
much steadier day to day business than 
is normal for the period. 


Sellers, well aware of the strong sta- 
tistical position of most items, are any- 
thing but worried, and prices are well 
maintained. 


TOMATOES—Probably the most sig- 
nificant feature of the canned foods mar- 
ket this week, is that California toma- 
toes took a new lease on life with late 
deliveries far exceeding earlier expecta- 
tions. Reliable reports now have it that 
production already has passed the mil- 
lion and a half ton mark and that aver- 
age yields will equal last year’s record 
of almost 15 tons. Total California pro- 
duction last year, on a 30 percent greater 
acreage than this year, amounted to 
2,210,000 tons. BAE as of October 10, 
forecast a total production in 1952 of 
1,624,000 tons. The increase production 
is good news to the buyer, and should, 
also, be good news to canners of other 
areas badly in need of supplies for regu- 
lar customers. 


CITRUS—Down in Florida last week 
the citrus folks attending the annual 
convention of the Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, appeared not at all worried about 
the size of the crop on the trees, esti- 
mated at 81 million boxes, compared to 
less than 79 million boxes last year. 
Indeed, they are more worried about 
keeping prices in line to affect maximum 
consumption, for it is freely predicted 
that the demand for frozen orange juice 
concentrate will create a short supply 
for single strength canners, and for the 
fresh market shippers. That kind of a 
situation could very well tighten the 
squeeze on the single strength operator, 
who does not enjoy as wide a margin as 
the concentrator. A number of single 
strength operators found out last year, 
to their sorrow, that they canot afford 
to compete with the concentrator on the 
price of oranges, As the price goes up 
to cover costs, consumption falls off in 
even greater proportion. That situation 
will be watched very closely this year 
by the smart operators. 


Steady rains in Florida have done con- 
siderabe damage to tomatoes and beans, 
now ready for the picking, especially in 
the Lake area. 


PEAS—That canned peas are moving 
out in exceptionally good order, is borne 
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out by the NCA report of stocks as of 
October 1. On that date canners held 
but 21,158,883 actual cases, compared to 
just over 26 million cases same date last 
year. Starting the season with a total 
of 34.2 million cases, (29.4 million pack, 
4.7 million carrover), canners then had 
shipped to October 1 over 13 million 
cases. 


Breaking down the October 1 stocks, 
5.2 million were Alaskas, 16 million 
sweets; a total of 13.5 million cases, both 
Alaskas and Sweets, were held in the 
Midwest; 6 million in the West; .9 mil- 
lion in the Mid-Atlantic; and .7 million 
in New York and Maine. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading Curtailed But Prices Unchanged— 
Tomatoes Strong — Peas Moving Well — 
String Beans Tight—Apple Sauce Decidedly 
Firm — Better Shipping Call For Fruits — 
Unsold Maine Sardines Small—West Coast 
Sardine Season Failure To Date—Tuna De- 
mand Off—Broader Demand For Chum Sal- 
mon—Citrus Interests Ready For New Pack. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 30, 1952 


By “New York Stater” 


THE SITUATION — While canned 


food trading volume was curtailed dur- 
ing the week, there did not develop any 
special price changes. 

Business was restricted as many buy- 
ers refused to consider increasing inven- 
tories ahead of the election developments, 
while the uncertainty of the Far East 
political position, easier commodity mar- 
ket, and the various labor disputes, re- 
sulted in extreme caution in market 
operations. 


Many buyers were attending the Chain 
Store convention meetings at Miami 
Beach and this also slowed activity. The 
Florida Canners convention was expected 
to be followed by definite ideas as re- 
gards citrus juice packing this season, 
especially market trends, prices, and the 
probable volume of demand. 


Many fish products are entering strong 
price ground, as the supply decreases 
and the demand broadens. There is also a 
hardening of the price tone in quite a few 
sections of the vegetable market, but as 
for fruits, while the tone is steady, 
prices are maintained. In this group 
sellers are also meeting with quite some 
competition. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many trade inter- 
ests feel that the canned food market is 
well stabilized at this time, especially 
pricewise, and while buyers are not be- 
lieved to be carrying important inven- 
tories, they also are not coming in for 
large quantities. 


It may be that after the turn of the 
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year, a renewal of buying will be seen 
in the fish group, where stocks are now 
moderate and the price basis decidedly 
firm. It is also expected that a broader 
buying trend will develop in the vege- 
table group, especially for tomatoes, 
peas, beans, carrots and many of the 
minor products. After the new year is 
entered, it is held a certainty that the 
demand will exceed the supply in many 
instances. Nearly all are in agreement 
that the markets generally do not appear 
likely to undergo any worthwhile price 
reaction. 


TOMATOES—While the general mar- 
ket is strong, no special price changes 
have developed. California canners are 
said to be moving fairly large quantities 
to the Mid-West, while East offerings 
are decidely limited. Standard 2s f.o.b. 
Maryland, are priced at $1.55 to $1.60, 
while standards 2%s are priced f.o.b. 
California at $1.90 to $2.00 per dozen. 


PEAS —Canner movement is quite 
good and there is no pressure on the 
market. It is felt that retailer sales will 
improve materially during the next few 
weeks for holiday use. Standard Alaskas 
303s, f.o.b. Maryland, are priced around 
$1.30 and $6.50 for 10s. 


STRING BEANS —This is another 
tight market, with supplies curtailed and 
the demand holding well. So far there 
have been no special price movement, 
despite the demand overshadowing most 
available stocks. Standard cut ungraded 
2s, f.o.b. Maryland are available at $1.35 
to $1.40 per dozen, while 10s, command 
from $6.75 to $7.00 per dozen. Extra 
standard 5 sieve cuts sell for $1.40 to 
$1.45 for 2s, f.o.b. Michigan and Wis- 
consin cannery and $7.00 to $7.25 for 
10s. 


APPLE SAUCE—A decidedly firm 
price position prevails. Some New York 
State canners are withdrawn as a result 
of the exceptionally high grower prices. 
Scattered offerings are noted at $1.70 
for 303s and $1.90 for 2s, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Many of 
these products are moving against exist- 
ing contracts and canners report a better 
shipping call. However, in certain direc- 
tions there is strong competition, espe- 
cially as to peaches where there are in- 
dications that the extensive pineapple 
advertising campaign was being felt. So 
far canners hold their selling basis of 
$2.70 for choice f.o.b., for. clings. 
Choice pears are available at $3.25 for 
2%s f.o.b. California cannery. Cherries, 
fruit cocktail and apricots average about 
unchanged. 


MAINE SARDINES — The packing 
season is virtually at an end. Maine 
canners are not believed to have much 
unsold stocks. Jobbers throughout the 
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these important questions? 


1 » Have you checked your property 
values in the last 6 months? 


2. Is your insurance coverage adequate-- 
is it up to present day cost levels? 


if your answer is NO .. . protect your investment by carrying the 
needed additional insurance through Canners Exchange. You will have the 
advantage of 44 years of specialized insurance background and experience 
in handling coverage for food processors. Our helpful service, improved 
coverages, strong protection and annual savings, form an unexcelled com- 
bination of the best in insurance at lowest cost. 


Replacement costs of buildings and equipment are at highest levels. Take 
the time now to check today’s values against your present insurance. 


Protect your 


e INSURE ADEQUATELY 
e SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION. 


of dependable 


; specialized LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


fire insurance for 4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
Food Processors J 
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country are estimated to be carrying 
liberal supplies, however, and _ these 
stocks cost them in the neighborhood of 
$5.75 and $6.00 per case. The current 
market is $7.00 per case, Maine. It 
leaves these holders in a very good posi- 
tion apparently, especially in view of 
the lack of offerings of California sar- 
dines. 


WEST COAST SARDINES—Califor- 
nia packers have not packed any worth- 
while quantities of sardines, either in the 
San Francisco area or the Southern San 
Pedro territory. The latter point opened 
for canning on August 1, and the season 
so far has been a complete failure. There 
is no explanation for the lack of fish. 
In the Northern sections, the packing the 
past few years has been extremely small, 
but in the South fairly good returns were 
noted. Last year the pack in that State 
reached a total of nearly 3,000,000 cases. 
This year if any fish at all run, estimates 
are for a total pack not in excess of 
500,000 cases. San Pedro advices stated 
that the fishermen and packers arrived 
at a paying price of $75.00 per ton for 
the sardines, as against a high last year 
of $70.00 per ton. No opening prices 
have been named covering 1952-53 packs 
for future shipment. Canners are wor- 
ried as regards the mounting production 
costs, while they still face ceiling price 
levels, that were established a year ago. 


TUNA FISH — No further price 
changes were noted in this group. One 
of the leading Northwest canners main- 
tained their basis at $16.00 per case, for 
fancy white meat albacore, halves, but 
many other sellers were still quoting 
$15.00 for the same grade. Demand is 
below the recent high, a natural situation 
for this time of the year. 


An important development is ahead of 
the industry with the scheduled tariff 
hearings at Washington, as of November 
15. The question of imports will again 
come to the front. Meanwhile, foreign 
offers were limited, especially from 
Japan, and there were reports of a short- 
age of oil in that country. 


SALMON—Some West Coast reports 
indicate that with the broader demand 
for chum salmon, a price advance may 
cevelop. At the moment there are offer- 
ings of Summer pack, 1s tall at $16.00 
and halves flat at $9.00, while Fall pack 
is quoted at $15.50 for 1s tall and $8.50 
for halves, f.o.b. A good share of this 
is attributed to the relatively high price 
asked for pinks at $20.00 for 1s tall, 
which spread between chums and this 
pack is considered too high. There is 
also pressure from Canadian packers of 
pink salmon. . Offerings of other Alaska 
salmon included reds at $27.00 for 1s 
tall, Kings at $25.00, and cohoes at 
$21.00, all per dozen f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES — Grapefruit juice 
is already being processed by a few 
Florida canners, but other citrus juices 
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will not be ready until mid-November. 
Unsold stocks in Florida canners hands 
were the smallest in some seasons total- 
ling 1,100,500 cases basis 2s, as against 
4,419,100 cases last year. Apparently 
in orange juice another rather tight 
supply season may develop. One leading 
canner noted that the Agriculture De- 
partment pointed to a yield of oranges of 
81,000,000 boxes, which this canner be- 
lieves will not be enough to meet the 
requirements of the fresh, canned and 
concentrated markets. There were some 
scattered spot offerings of orange juice, 
46 oz. at $2.25 and tangerine juice 2s, at 
$1.05, with citrus salad 2s at $2.00, all 
per dozen f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Activity Continues To Decline — 
Inquiries For Tomatoes Off For the Moment 
— Corn Settled — Carrots Hard To Find — 
Spinach Plentiful, Interest Routine—Beets 
Will Be Short—Ctirus Tight—Fruits Inac- 
tive—Fish Demand Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 30, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Business activity 
continues to decline which is more or less 
to be expected at this time of the year. 
Sales and shipments of canned goods 
have been excellent the past several 
months and now that most distributors 
have well balanced inventories heavy ac- 
tivity has tapered off considerably. How- 
ever, prices remain firm with only one 
or two exceptions and in view of the gen- 
eral situation they are expected to con- 
tinue in the same manner. Many can- 
ned vegetables, such as tomatoes, kraut, 
beans, beets and carrots, will be in short 
supply for the balance of the season and 
canned fruits in the hands of indepen- 
dent canners will also be on the light 
side. Markets generally should continue 
in good condition throughout the season. 


Local canners are still operating on 
pumpkin, beets and carrots and there is 
nothing to indicate any improvement on 
the latter two items. There just isn’t 
enough to go around. Kraut is still being 
harvested but operations will be com- 
pleted by the end of this week with no 
better than a pack of $5 percent of nor- 
mal or less. Earlier demands for raw 
stock from the drought stricken south- 
land and an over abundance of dry 
weather at just the right time has done 
the damage. 


TOMATOES — Despite the obvious 
shortage of peeled tomatoes, inquiries 
have dropped off somewhat at the mo- 
ment which has resulted in one or two 
offerings of standard 2s on the basis of 
$1.70 where goods are stored in improp- 
erly heated warehouse. However, the 
general market is still holding firm at 
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$1.75. Other offerings from Mid-west 
processors list standard ones at $1.20, 
303s at $1.65 and 2%s at $2.50 to $2.60. 
No. 2 fancy are offered at $2.10 with 
fancy whole at $2.50. Fancy puree is 
quoted at 97% cents for ones, $1.60 for 
2s and $7.50 for tens. The feature of 
the week, insofar as tomatoes are con- 
cerned, was a drop in price on fancy 46 
oz. tomato juice by one of the major fac- 
tors to the basis of $2.45, down from 
general market quotations of $2.50 to 
$2.60. 


CORN—While the trade feel there is 
little cause for worry where corn is con- 
cerned, prices seem to have settled down 
at present and shipments are coming 
along in fine shape. Fancy corn remains 
at $9.50 for tens, $1.55 for 303s and 
$1.02% for eight-ounce. Extra standard 
is offered at $1.35 to $1.40 while stand- 
ard is held at $1.25. Despite a large 
pack, offerings of lower grades are far 
more restricted than anticipated. 


CARROTS — Wisconsin canners are 
having their troubles with carrots and 
the trade are having considerable diffi- 
culty already in finding canners still 
willing to take business. Fancy diced 
are listed at 72% cents for eight ounce, 
$1.15 for 308s, $1.25 for 2s and $6.00 for 
tens. Sliced are quoted at $1.30 for 303s 
and $6.75 for tens. Whole carrots are 
selling where they can be found at $1.60 
for 303s and $6.75 for 50/over in tens. 
Business has been very good on carrots 
although the problem now is to get con- 
firmation. 


SPINACH—Here is one item that is 
in plentiful supply but interest is only 
routine. California canners are selling 
in Chicago on the basis of $1.20 for 2s, 
$1.50 for 2%s and $4.85 for tens. Ozark 
canners would like more business as sup- 
plies are in good shape and they have 
little else to offer. Offerings from this 
area are on the basis of $1.15 for 303s, 
$1.20 for 2s, $1.65 for 2%4s and $5.25 for 
tens although some price shading is re- 
ported. 


BEETS—Wisconsin canners are try- 
ing to get eevrything possible into cans 
but, outside of whole beets, all varieties 
are going to be short. Fancy sliced are 
currently quoted at $5.75 for tens, $1.60 
for 2%s, $1.27% for 2s, $1.17% for 303s 
and 75 cents for eight ounce. New York 
canners, who are in much better shape, 
expect to participate in Chicago business 
to a far greater extent than normally. 


CITRUS—As the trade await devel- 
opments on the new pack of citrus, spot 
supplies in the hands of distributors are 
getting tight. Although Chicago dis- 
tributors insist on natural orange and 
grapefruit juice only under their own 
label, it appears they will be forced to 
buy some sugar added juice if they ex- 
pect to stay in the juice business. Can- 
ning of grapefruit juice is under way in 
a small manner and prices on the new 
pack at $1.65 have been quoted along 
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with $1.90 on blended and $2.10 on 
orange. However, these quotations by 
no means represent the thinking of the 
industry as yet as the major factors 
have still not quoted. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Little ac- 
tion to report on California fruit as in- 
dependent canners have only light sup- 
plies of most items to offer. The bulk 
of the fruit now coming to Chicago from 
California is from the packers of nation- 
ally advertised brands. Despite the ap- 
parent tightness prices are unchanged 
and the trade seem little concerned about 
any possible increases. 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple is selling 
well here and supplies from the Islands 
continue to come through in excellent 
volume. A good pack of fine quality is 
available for sale and is probably having 
some effect in holding the prices of Cali- 
fornia fruits at present levels. The pine- 
apple industry is sponsoring a nation 
wide advertising project on bcth pine- 
apple and juice which should help move 
the present pack in an orderly manner. 


CANNED FISH—Demand for all can- 
ned fish items is only routine although 
the market is showing strength in some 
quarters. Maine sardines are now held 
at $7.00 for quarter keyless with indi- 
cations this price may be advanced later 
in view of higher raw stock costs. © 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Shipments Have Slowed Notice- 
ably—Dry Beans Off As Demand Slackens— 
Surprising Pick Up In Tomato Deliveries— 
Prorating Green Beans— Large Pack Of 
Pickles Expected—Few If Any Changes In 
Fruit Prices — Sardine Canners Turn To 
Mackerel—Wide Range In Tuna Prices. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 30, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The movement of 
canned foods has slowed down quite 
noticeably from the rapid pace set earlier 
in the season, with this applying to both 
sales and shipments. The really large 
orders have already been placed on most 
lines and sales are now largely confined 
to refills and to the regular buying of 
those distributors who have been order- 
ing rather sparingly. Shipping instruc- 
tions have slowed down to a marked 
degree and this is reflected in a falling 
off in movement by both rail and water. 
Prices are being strongly maintained on 
almost all items, the most outstanding 
exception being a few items in tomato 
products, where a price war, now being 
aired in the courts, is under way. The 
sardine canning season has been late in 


starting due in the first place to a lack of 
cooperation from fishermen, who have de- 
manded unheard-of prices, and now to a 
scarcity of fish. While the season is near 
its end, tomatoes are still being handled, 
with a last minute flurry that surprised 
the trade. So far, there have been no 
rains to damage late crops. 


DRY BEANS—The demand for Cali- 
fornia dry beans has slackened off a bit, 
owing to a rather light demand. Can- 
ners and dealers are again placing orders 
to cover nearby needs only and shippers 
are reporting few inquiries for beans 
for export. Harvesting has made splen- 
did progress and about 90 percent of the 
Central California crop is under cover. 
On the coast the crop is not so closely 
harvested, with fogs delaying threshing. 
Small White beans dropped 10 cents a 
hundred pounds in price during the week 
and are available at $9.30 to $9.40. 
Standard Limas are priced at $11.25 and 
Baby Limas at $6.75. Pink beans are 
generally held around $8.00. 


TOMATOES—Late fall weather has 
fooled even the experts and deliveries of 
tomatoes to canneries have been larger 
than seemed possible three weeks ago. 
Some plants are now closed, and others 
are operating but three days a week, 
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e+. can supply almost any 
maintenance or operating 
item you may need... 


Pails and Pans : sting 


Fittings « Kettles 

Valves Gauges 

Packing Hoists 
Conveyors Stackers 
Baskets « Knives 

Sharpeners « Peelers 


SECURE A ROBINS CATALOG... 
AND KEEP IT HANDY...YOU MAY 
NEED IT TOMORROW! 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Consult your Robins Catalog whenever you 
need “‘emergency” items and supplies. Wire 
. we'll ship 
R immediately from warehouse stock. 


or phone your requirements. . 


Youl/ see ROBINS, 
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with limited help, but. deliveries of toma- 
toes at last report has passed the 1,500,- 
000 ton mark. And it now seems that 
the yield per acre will be about the same 
as’ last year, when a record was set. 
Solid pack has been largely sold up, but 
the total output of peeled tomatoes will 
again be large. Sales of No. 303 fancy, 
where available, are being made at $1.85 
for the best, but some are still to be had 
at $1.70. Most sales of No. 2%s are at 
$2.60, with some at $2.50. Most of the 
tomatoes now being handled are going 
into juice and other tomato products. 


GREEN BEANS — Some canners of 
green beans are completely sold out, with 
pro rate deliveries onenumerous items in 
the list being made by many. Most can- 
ners launched the season with some 
beans on hand from last year. Prices 
in this market are without change. Some 
California pack has moved of late at 
$2.25 for No. 303 whole green beans, 
$3.00 for tiny whole and $2.00 for cut. 


PICKLES—A large pack of pickles is 
promised in California where the crop 
has proved very satisfactory. The San 
Jose area has come to the fore as one 
to be reckoned with, with outputs of 10 
tons to the acre, and even more, reported. 
In many other districts 5 and 6 tons to 
the acre are the rule. Pickle prices are 
without change, with one large concern 
advising that its price list has remained 
unaltered during the past four years. 
However, costs continue to mount and a 
revision of lists may be in the offing. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit list shows 
few if any changes in prices, with most 
items firmly held. Apricots are closely 
sold up by many, but the demand has 
been quite uniform and almost any item 
can be found by shopping around. Some 
canners are completely sold up on cher- 
ries, but sales have been made of late 
at $3.60 for No. 2% fancy, $3.50 for 
choice and $3.25 for standard. A good 
pack of Elbertas. was made and most 
sales of late have been on the basis of 
$3.70 for No. 24%s fancy halves. Early 
sales of yellow cling peaches were heavy 
and recent ones have run the rather 
wide range of $2.85 to $3.05 for No. 2% 
fancy halves. An excellent movement 
on fruit cocktail and fruits for salad has 
been had, with the latter now far from 
plentiful. DeLuxe plums have not moved 
in quantities, as yet, but the pack was 
not a large one and no pressure is being 
made to make sales. 


SARDINES—tThe total catch of sar- 
dines in California for the season to 


October 23 amounted to but 1,417 tons, 


against 75,965 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Many fisherman have 
turned their attention to mackerel and 
landings of this fish in the San Pedro- 


Long Beach area have totaled 44,219 tons 


for the calendar year to October 1, 
against 36,059 tons for a corresponding 
period last year. Cannery ex-vessel prices 
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for fish have been officially set at $75.00 
a ton for sadines, $77.50 for Pacific 
mackerel and $67.60 for jack mackerel. 
No quotations are being made on new 
pack California sardines but Pacific 
mackerel is offered at $8.00 a case and 
jack mackerel at $7.25. Sales of the 
latter have been reported at a low of 
$6.90, however. 


TUNA—Tuna is not especially firm, 
with prices running quite a wide range. 
Grated halves are offered in the price 
range from $9.00 to $10.25, light meat 
chunks from $10.80 to $12.00 and fancy 
white meat at $14.00 to $15.00. These 
are all for private label. Advertised 
brands are quoted at $10.00 for grated, 
$13.00 for light meat chunks and $15.00- 
$16.00 for fancy white meat. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Improving—Cool Weather Im- 
proving Oysters 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 30, 1952 


NATIONAL POLITICS — As we go 
into the presidential election finals, we 
find the two major political parties sling- 
ing mud at each other right and left 
until if we were to take what they say 
seriously, we might as well go to the 
polls on November 4, and cast our vote 
with our eyes closed because according 
to their statements, we are going to elect 
a “lemon” any way we cast our ballot. 
On the other hand, whether the presiden- 
tial election had anything to do with the 
present business condition or not, one re- 
deeming feature is that when it is all 
settled, we will then have more time to 
devote to our own business affairs and 
we will not have the election to blame for 
the evils of business. 


SHRIMP—Two more canners were in 
operation the week ending October 18, 
1952 than the previous week, and these 
30 plants packed 36,094 standard cases 
of shrimp, whereas the 28 plants the pre- 
vious week canned 23,974 standard cases 
or an increase of 12,120 cases. 


The shrimp pack so far this season 
while showing an improvement lately, 
is still 48,985 standard cases under 
what it was for the same period last 
season, as up to October 20, 1951 last 
season, the total pack was 336,499 stand- 
ard cases, and this season up to October 
18, 1952 was 287,514 standard cases. 


The prevailing price of canned shrimp 
remains $3.15 per dozen for small in 5 
ounce tins and $3.40 for medium, all 
f.o.b, cannery. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 17, 1952 were: Louisiana 
8,701 barrels, including 5,920 barrels for 
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canning; Mississippi 1,798 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,035 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 783 bairels, including 300 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 8,913 barrels, 
making a total of 20,195 barrels, which 
is 3,013 more barrels than the previous 
week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased 469,131 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 381,256 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
3,236,408 pounds less than one year ago. 


OYSTERS — We are getting cool 
weather right along, which will not only 
improve the condition of the oysters, but 
will also increase the demand for them. 

No oysters are being canned yet and 
all that are produced are for the raw 
market. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 17, 1952 were: Louisiana 
5,853 barrels, and Alabama 379 barrels, 
making a total of 6,232 barrels, which is 
an increase of 2,090 barrels over the 
amount produced the previous week. 


FLORIDA MEET 
(Continued from Puge 10) 


local radio and TV programs, in hun- 
dreds of local and metropolitan news- 
papers, in science columns, food columns, 
feature sections. It has received Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press distribu- 
tion, and syndicate treatment. The 
“Voice of America” carried a_ special 
message to the citizens of France as a 
part of the NCA program presenting a 
commemorative scroll to the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the French Embassy. 


THE POSITION OF CITRUS 


F. J. Knittle, Vice-President of Market 
Research Institute of New York, pre- 
sented an up-to-the-minute review of the 
movement of citrus this past year, and 
the outlook for the coming season. Those 
who have not followed this situation 
closely may be surprised to learn that 
the volume of frozen concentrate this 
past season exceeded that of single 
strength by two to one. Mr. Knittle’s 
remarks, minus the charts, are repro- 
duced in this issue. 


Citrus processors, and others as well, 
will be particularly interested in Mr. 
Knittle’s factual information, showing 
there is a very definite relation between 
retail price and consumer purchasing. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. Gordon Stedman, Secretary-Man- 
ager of Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, urged his audience to take an 
active interest in “retaining present 
safeguards of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” Aanalyzing proposed amendments 
to the Law that regulates interstate 
shipping, he pointed out that passage of 
these amendments would be almost sure 
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disaster to Florida’s heavy citrus and 
canning industry’s shipping. 


Among other changes, he said, the 
Amendment would “permit rail carriers 
to make any rate increase desired on 
filing estimate of revenue and expenses 
to justify such a rate; deprive the ship- 
per of all opportunity of showing that 
the proposed rates are not necessary; 
deny shippers process of law for their 
protection; prevent Commission from 
suspending increased rates when carriers 
file estimates; remove the provisions 
whereby carriers must show that pro- 
posed rate changes are just and reason- 
able; and finally, deny to the shipping 
public all right to challenge rates as 
unjust and unreasonable.” 


The aims of the Shippers and Growers 
League, said Mr. Stedman, are to seek 
authority for motor carriers to haul 
frozen citrus concentrate state-wide in- 
stead of from point-to-point. Also, it 
hopes for adjustment of rates on ship- 
ping of single strength juice from Flor- 
ida to Transcontinental territory, con- 
tending that the West bound rate should 
be no higher than the rate from Cali- 
fornia to the Eastern Seaboard. If suc- 
cessful, savings of approximately $60 
per car would be made on canned citrus 
shipments moving into that territory. 


DISTINGUISHED HONOR AWARD 


Following Mr. Stedman’s address, the 
USDA Distinguished Honor Award, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, was pre- 
sented to its frozen citrus concentrate 
group at Winter Haven, by Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, representing USDA Secretary 
Charles F. Brannon. 


TRANSPORTATION 


At a joint meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing of the Association’s Transportation 
Advisory Council and Frozen Citrus Con- 
centrate Transportation Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mr. J. G. Kerr of the Southern 
Trade Association of Atlanta, discussed 
rate structures in the shipping of canned 
citrus juice, sections and frozen concen- 
trates. In refutation to Mr. Stedman’s 
remarks of the day before, Mr. Kerr pre- 
sented the railroad side of the case, in 
connection with proposed changes to the 
Interstate Commerce Law. Mr. Kerr 
stressed the fact that the railroads could 
not be arbitrary in its dealings with 
shippers and continue to remain in busi- 
ness. The proposed changes, he said, are 
necessary, because railroads also cannot 
remain in business without showing a 
profit. 


Dr. J. R. Winston of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Orlando, made 
a progress report on tests of various 
methods for refrigerating shipments of 


frozen concentrates both by truck and 
freight cars. Mechanically refrigerated 
equipment for both railroad cars and 
trucks, according to Dr. Winston, have 
proven far superior to ice and salt. 

John G. Lawrence, Pasco Packing 
Company, Dade City, and K. O. Winjum, 
Dr. P. Phillips Canning Company, Or- 
lando, were chosen Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman respectively, of the Advisory 
Council. W. H. Ross, Adams Packing 
Association, Auburndale, and W. A., 
Stebbing, Minute Maid Corporation, Ply- 
mouth, were made Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Concentrate Advisory 
Committee. 


TECHNOLOGISTS MEET 

At a joint meeting of the Citrus Prod- 
ucts Research Council and the Florida 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, held Saturday afternoon, D. W. 
Riester, Technical Service Department, 
American Can Company, at Tampa, pre- 
sented a report on the historical back- 
ground of the development of frozen cit- 
rus concentrate. 

Dr. E. W. Kilburn, Lake Wales, was 
elected Chairman of the Research Coun- 
cil, while Gray Singleton, Lakeland, was 
named Chairman of the Food Technolo- 
gists. 

For the first time classes of students 
in food technology attended various asso- 
ciation meetings. 


QUARTERS 
AND HALVES 


SWEET. 
MIX CHUNKS 


HAMBURGER 
SLICES 


BREAD & BUTTER 
SLICES 


High speed, dependable 
Urschel Cutting Units make it 
possible for Packers to cut 
pickles in all popular sizes 
and shapes — profitably! De- 
signed for small to largest 
operations, these widely used 
units fit perfectly into existing 
production lines. For exact, 
profitable answers to your 
pickle cutting problem, consult 
with Urschel now. 


FULL LENGTH RELISH DICES 
SLICES 
Hig, 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 2... 


Center Cuts, 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StTrRINGLEsS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 

No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 — 

No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 7.00-7.50 

N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ - 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308............ 2.35 
No. 2 — 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.............. ns 
No. 2 — 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.35-1.40 
No. 10 — 

No. 2 — 

NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 — 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 

No. 303 —- 
No. 10 — 

Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............ aa 
No. 2 
No. 10 —— 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ............ —- 
No. 2 
No. 10 

No. 10 

New York 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 808..........0000 1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Ozarks 

Cut, Gri, No. — 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

No. ..1.2714-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

Cut, fcy., No. 308.............. 1.0214-1.05 
1.1214%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... — 
No. 10 — 

Wis., Fey., Diced, 8 oz. ............ 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 303 sabsiaieliasicea 1.30 

CORN— 

EAst 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.35 


Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303......1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 wanes 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.35 
Hix. B NO. 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 —— 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. BOB 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 38038......cs0 1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
NortHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.981% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
..1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1 1.421%, 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75 
MipweEst SWEETS 
2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303..... .-2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303. --1.60-1.65 
4 Mo. BOB 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., 8v., No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 308....1.35-1.4214 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 — 
Ex. Std., 5 sv.. No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No, 1.4714-1.65 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.15 
1.45-1.65 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 

SPINACH! 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1,20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.35 
1.50-1.75 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
2.60-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

1.10-1.15 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.00 

New York, Fey., No. — 
No. 2% 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 

No. 10 210080 0D 

Indiana 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 ius 2.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 ...... 2.10 

1.25 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 20 ..... 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
1.70-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 

1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

Ozarks, Std., NO. 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 

TOMATO CATSUP 

0.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 12.50-13.85 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T..........1.62%4 


No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 

Ind. Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

N.Y., Fey., 8 oz. 85 
No. 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 7.75-8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 1.35-1.45 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No, 10 11.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.95-3.00 
No. 10 11.25 


Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 

Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2\%..........+ 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2......2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 

Bima, Fey. 

Calif., R.A., No. 2% 

Std., No. 2% 3.25 

COCKTAIL 

Me. 2 OF SOB 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 

Choice, No. 1 2.07 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 

PEACHES 

Std., No. 24 ..2.40-2.60 

Fey., Elbertes, No, 

PEARS 

N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 

Bo. 1 BOB 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 
Chokes, No. 3.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.90 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No.. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Creamed, No. 2.4¢ 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2...cccccccoscsss 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla.. No. 2 

46 oz. 2.07% 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 .80 

46 oz. 1.70-1.75 
ORANGE 

46 07. 2.25 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 .... 5.20 

TOMATO 

46 oz. 2.50-2.75 

46 oz. 2.45-2.60 

46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4.60 

FISH 
SALMON—Per CASE 

Alaska, Red, No, IT ........ 27.00-28.00 
14's 16.00-18.50 

Medium, Red, No. 1T 20.00-21.00 

14's 11.00-12.50 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 
8.50-10.00 

SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, 1%4 Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 

5 oz. Small 3.15 

Medium 3.40-3.50 
Pre 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 

Fey., Light Meat. %’s......13.75-14.75 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Flakes........ 11.00-13.00 
Grated 9.00-10.00 
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